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When American prisoners in certain Japanese prison camps broke their own
arms to prevent being sent to slavery in a coal mine, the malingering seemed
justifiable. The injury was a means of self-preservation. Unjustified was the
action of the soldier in training or combat who disregarded the total social
needs and malingered in order to satisfy his personal wishes.
Proof of malingering. As has been indicated above, the decision as to
whether or not a soldier malingered rested finally not with a doctor but with
a court, a company commander, or with an Inspector General. Except in the case
of a confession, it was nearly impossible to prove. The distinction between such
complicated psychological phenomena as a partial suicide on a neurotic basis
and a self-inflicted wound during the stress of battle becomes extremely difficult
to make and probably never could be "proven beyond the question of a doubt."
Management of malingering. Experience seemed to indicate that strong
group disapproval, prompt punitive action, and above all, good leadership,
were the most effective controls of the rate of self-inflicted wounds. In contrast,
it was reported by the Inspector General, following a survey of psychoneurosis
in the European Theater of Operations in the spring of 1945, that "the com-
bined expressions of many combat experienced line officers reflects their belief
that stronger disciplinary action against malingerers, deserters and individuals
proved to be suffering from self-inflicted wounds would greatly decrease the
number of psychiatric casualties." The recommendation was made to the Deputy
Chief of Staff that disciplinary examples should be made and sentences en-
forced in proved cases.
The War Department agency in charge of personnel, G-i, which was re
sponsible for implementing this recommendation, sent it to the Office of the
Surgeon General for an opinion, and with it, instructions to prepare a War
Department circular on the subject. The Neuropsydiiatry Consultants Division
concurred in the principle that support from command was imperative to re-
duce these types of misbehavior and agreed on the desirability of a War Depart-
ment circular to the field. However, doubts were expressed as to whether psy-
chiatrists knew enough to write it. The comments were promptly returned from
G-i with the direct order to "prepare such a circular."
With much care and a review by several psychiatrists, a statement was pre-
pared by the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division. It appeared without essen-
tial change although, as usual with all circulars, it had to be passed upon by
several higher authorities for approval and changes they might wish to make.
It read:
MALINGERING i. The problem of malingering and of a high disability rate
from psychiatric disorders is often considered to be of importance only during
periods of active combat. This belief is entirely erroneous. The experience with armies
of occupation after the last war clearly demonstrated that the rate of occurrence of